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Or  withered  Envy  n£er  enter  ; 
May  secrecy  round  be  the  mystical  bound, 
And  brotherly  Love  be  the  centre? 
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EDINBURGH,  $th  April  1893. 

Brother  WALLACE  BRUCE, 

Poet-Laureate, 
Lodge  Canongate  Kilwinning,  No.  2. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER, 

The  office-bearers  and  members  of  the  Lodge  would 
esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  would  kindly  consent  to 
the  publication  of  your  eloquent  address  on  Robert 
Burns  as  Poet-Laureate  of  Lodge  Canongate  Kilwin- 
ning, delivered  in  the  historic  Lodge-room  on  January 
3 1st,  1893,  not  onty  in  the  volume  which  I  understand 
you  are  now  publishing,  but  also  in  a  separate  cover,  as 
a  special  souvenir  of  the  occasion. — I  am,  dear  Sir  and 

Brother,  yours  fraternally, 

A.   MACKENZIE, 

P.M.,  Can.  Kil.,  No.  2. 


CONSULATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND,  April  7,  1893. 

Brother  ALLAN  MACKENZIE, 

Past  Master, 
Lodge  Canongate  Kilwinning,  No.  2. 

WORSHIPFUL  SIR  AND  BROTHER, 

I  am  honoured  by  your  request,  and  take  great 
pleasure  in  complying  therewith. — I  am,  Worshipful 
Sir  and  Brother,  yours  fraternally, 

WALLACE  BRUCE. 


FROM    "LAUREATE    ODE" 

(<IN  CLOVER  AND  HEATHER'), 

BY  WALLACE  BRUCE. 


Again  Kilwinning's  hearth  grows  wide, 
The  tesselated  floor  is  bright ; 

A  mother's  heart  with  loving  pride 
Salutes  her  honoured  Sons  of  Light. 

They  come — a  galaxy  of  cheer 
In  answer  to  the  festal  call, — 

Loved  Willie  Hay  to  memory  dear, 
And  Lockhart  of  the  Minstrel  Hall ; 

Aytoun  and  Stewart,  Boswell,  Blair, 
Kit  North — the  master  of  the  feast, 

The  Shepherd  and  the  Lad  from  Ayr 
Whose  songs  unite  the  west  and  east ; 

And  girdle  all  the  world  to-night 

With  chords  that  make  the  nations  one,- 

A  mystic  grip  of  matchless  might, — 
A  cable-tow  by  genius  spun. 


TO 
BROTHERS  OF  THE  MYSTIC   TYE 


The  hailing  of  Robert  Burns  as  Caledonia's 
Bard  in  St  Andrew 's  Lodge  was  not  recorded; 
the  making  him  burgess  of  Linlithgow  was  not 
registered;  his  appointment  as  Poet  -  Laureate 
of  Lodge  Canongate  Kilwinning  was  not  min- 
uted— but  all  established  by  conclusive  and  sub- 
stantial proof.  The  last  half  of  this  A  ddress  deals 
with  him  as  Poet-Laureate :  his  affiliation,  Feb. 
i,  1787  ;  the  gift  of  twenty  guineas  by  the  Lodge 
in  1815  for  the  Dumfries  Mausoleum,  because  he 
was  Poet- Laureate;  the  appointment  of  James 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  1835,  as  successor 
of  Robert  Burns,  Poet- Laureate;  with  concluding 
reference  to  living  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence : 
Henry  Erskine,  Dugald  Stewart,  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, Robert  Ainslie,  Nasmyth  the  artist,  and 
other  personal  friends  of  the  poet. 


OUR  years  have  gone  by 
pleasantly  since  I  have 
been  a  resident  in  this 
fair  city,  and  for  four 
years  I  have  come  up  with  you 
in  this  room,  hallowed  by  so  many 
associations,  to  unite  with  friends 
and  brethren  in  worship  of  the  great 
poet  of  Scotland  and  the  great  poet 
of  humanity — Robert  Burns.  Most 
auspiciously  the  Atlantic  winds  and 
the  steam-power  of  the  nineteenth 
century  —  which  some  say  Robert 
Burns  saw  inaugurated  in  Scotland 
by  Miller  on  Dalswinton  Loch  — 
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brought  to  Edinburgh  this  morning 
a  beautiful  portrait,  reproduced  from 
Nasmyth's  painting  of  the  peasant 
poet,  the  lad  who  was  born  in  Kyle. 
As  a  member  of  Canongate  Kil- 
winning,  and  as  a  citizen  of  that 
republic  where  the  donor  of  the 
picture,  Colonel  Laing — "the  bare- 
footed Canongate  laddie  "•  —has  at- 
tained "  gear  "  and  reputation,  I 
am  proud  to  be  with  you,  and  to 
see  another  link  clasped  across  the 
ocean  between  these  two  great  Eng- 
lish -  speaking  nations ;  and  all  be- 
cause Robert  Burns  was  born  in  a 
little  cottage  in  Ayrshire  in  1759. 
I  come  before  you  to-night,  not  with 
carefully  prepared  oration,  but  rather 
to  gather  inspiration  from  this  spot, 
which  holds  in  enduring  framework 
your  national  poet, — from  his  songs, 
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which  have  gone  all  over  the  wide 
world, — and  from  that  noble  utter- 
ance of  brotherhood,  just  rendered 
so  sweetly,  so  powerfully,  and  so 
dramatically — 

"A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  a 
brother  Mason  in  Kilmarnock,  Mr 
David  Sneddon,  a  true  lover  of 
Burns,  an  honour  to  masonry,  and 
well  known  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland.  I  stood  with  him  on  the 
tower  of  that  wonderful  monument 
to  Robert  Burns,  and  he  pointed 
out  to  me  the  relative  location  of 
Mossgiel,  of  Mauchline,  of  Tarbol- 
ton,  of  Ayr,  and  of  the  lovely  land 
associated  with  the  memory  of  the 
poet,  and  standing  there  I  thought 
of  the  broader  outlook  which  reached 
B 
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wider  and  farther  than  any  horizon  ; 
for  from  that  poetic  view  -  point  I 
could  see  New  York,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Calcutta ;  and  all  because 
Robert  Burns  in  1786  published  at 
Kilmarnock  the  first  edition  of  his 
poems. 

One  week  ago,  the  evening  of  the 
25th  of  this  month,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  sitting  down  with  one  hun- 
dred lovers  of  Burns  in  "good  old 
Killie,"  and  when  the  train  came  at 
io.  12  I  found  myself  en  route  to 
Ayr,  and  there,  with  another  band 
of  loyal  worshippers,  put  in  the  rest 
of  the  evening  at  the  shrine  of  the 
great  bard.  I  spoke  to  them  of  the 
reasons  why  Burns  was  loved  every- 
where. One  of  the  reasons  I  gave 
that  night  was  because  Burns  was 
Scotland  in  portable  form.  A  man 
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could  put  his  works  in  his  vest- 
pocket,  and  carry  Scotland  with  him 
throughout  the  world.  Not  that  it 
was  a  lineal  map,  or  a  piece  of 
accurate  topography,  but  because 
sweet  Afton,  and  the  Doon,  the  Ayr, 
and  the  Nith  had  been  illuminated 
by  his  genius,  and  men  and  women 
walked  along  their  banks.  I  said 
also  that  it  was  because  Scotsmen 
are  everywhere,  and  wherever  there 
is  a  Scotsman  he  has  Robert  Burns 
close  to  his  heart, — and  it  only  takes 
one  Scotsman  in  a  community  to 
leaven  the  whole  mass.  I  was  once 
told  in  Camden,  New  York,  that 
four  hundred  men  sat  down  to  an 
annual  dinner  on  the  25th  January, 
and  not  one  of  them  was  born  in 
Scotland.  It  came  about  because, 
in  the  preceding  generation,  a  good 
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old  Dr  Fraser  from  some  part  of 
Scotland  settled  among  them,  and 
read  to  them  the  poems  of  Robert 
Burns. 

You  will  remember  seeing  here 
last  year  Mr  M'Lean  from  Janes- 
ville,  Wisconsin,  who  told  us  of 
swimming  across  the  Tweed  at 
Abbotsford  when  Washington  Irving 
was  a  guest  of  Walter  Scott.  He 
said  to  me,  on  my  visit  to  America 
last  fall,  that  hundreds  of  men  sat 
down  annually  on  the  25th  January 
in  that  Wisconsin  town  to  worship 
the  memory  of  Robert  Burns.  I  am 
proud  to-day  of  my  countrymen, 
when  I  feel  how  sincerely  they  ap- 
preciate the  truth  and  worth  of  the 
great  poet  of  humanity. 

Burns  not  only  wrote  for  Scots- 
men, but  for  liberty  -  loving  men 
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everywhere.  If  ever  a  man  loved 
with  a  true  Scottish  heart,  it  was 
Robert  Burns  ;  if  any  man  ever  loved 
with  a  true  British  heart,  it  was 
Robert  Burns.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  that  man,  as  there  is  in 
every  great  genius,  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  one  spot  or  one  nation.  I 
remember  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
once  said  to  a  gathering  of  three 
thousand  people  in  New  York,  that 
Robert  Burns  was  born  to  the  whole 
world.  He  only  chanced  to  come 
by  way  of  Scotland. 

We  love  Burns  for  the  universal 
element  in  his  nature.  He  has 
touched  every  chord,  sounded  every 
emotion,  and  responded  in  his  own 
being  to  every  throb  of  humanity. 
He  came,  he  lived,  he  suffered.  In 
a  greater  degree  he  enjoyed  life  than 
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many  of  us ;  in  a  deeper  and  more 
intense  degree  he  suffered  than  any 
of  us  ever  can  suffer.  His  heart 
was  attuned  to  the  universal  truths 
not  only  of  humanity  but  the  truths 
of  that  greater  sphere  which  speaks 
of  God  as  the  Creator  of  honesty 
and  of  every  principle  of  rectitude. 
In  burning  lines  he  has  vigorously 
expressed  how  much  he  suffered  on 
every  occasion  of  his  breaking  the 
rules  of  life. 

Burns  is  universally  revered  be- 
cause he  was  honest,  and  appreciated 
the  dignity  of  manhood.  He  felt 
the  throbs  of  liberty,  and  was  the 
outcome  of  a  generation  that  sighed 
for  liberty,  that  longed  for  it,  until 
the  shackles  broke,  and  Great  Britain 
stood  free  and  enfranchised  before 
the  world.  Now  and  again  men 
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speak  of  Cowper  as  the  poet  that 
rejuvenated  mankind.  What  was 
Cowper  to  Robert  Burns  ?  Burns, 
humble  as  he  was,  born  in  that  little 
cottage,  reared  in  poverty,  with  as- 
sociates humble  as  himself,  was  the 
poet  of  humanity,  the  man  through 
whom  God  spoke  with  clarion  voice 
to  people  lying  in  darkness  —  the 
morning  star  of  the  new  day,  prophet 
of  the  dawn  in  which  we  are  now 
living. 

I  like  to  think  of  him  after  the 
publication  of  that  edition  which 
startled  all  Scotland.  I  like  to 
think  of  him  as  he  went  up  to 
Kilmarnock  and  wanted  a  second 
edition,  which  the  publisher  was 
afraid  to  take  in  hand ;  and  then  as 
he  met  with  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
received  a  letter  of  encouragement 
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and  hope  from  Dr  Blacklock.  For 
a  few  years  I  see  him  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  Doon  and  the  Ayr ;  at 
Mount  Oliphant  and  Lochlea ;  a 
few  years  longer  at  Mossgiel,  with 
poverty  still  following  him. 

"  He'll  hae  misfortunes  great  and  sma', 
But  aye  a  heart  aboon  them  a'," 

rings  cheerily  across  the  field  as  he 
ploughs  up  the  mousie  and  the 
daisy,  and  finds  in  their  humbly 
tragic  fate  the  great  universal  lot  of 
humanity.  I  see  him  again  at 
Mauchline  and  at  Tarbolton,  at  a 
masonic  gathering,  with  his  immortal 
" farewell"  sung  in  gatherings  like 
this  all  round  the  world. 

I  next  see  him  preparing  for  the 
West  Indies,  but  am  thankful  that 
he  never  rode  with  broken  heart  the 
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billows  of  the  Atlantic ;  for  he  had 
work  to  do  here,  and  songs  to  sing 
that  were  to  go  on  longer  voyages. 
He  comes  to  Edinburgh  and  finds 
his  home  with  an  Ayrshire  man,  at 
No.  i  Baxter's  Close,  Lawnmarket. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Burns'  homes, 
like  his  songs,  were  humble ;  but  in 
Edinburgh  he  found  ready  associates 
with  the  great,  the  witty,  the  good, 
and  the  noble.  I  picture  him  in  St 
Andrew's  Lodge,  as  his  health  is 
proposed,  in  an  unexpected  toast, 
"  Caledonia's  Bard,  Robert  Burns." 
He  says  in  a  letter  that  he  rose  to 
his  feet  and  replied  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  was  delighted  when  he 
sat  down  to  hear  a  word  of  praise 
pass  along  the  table.  I  see  him, 
about  two  weeks  afterwards,  here  in 
Lodge  Canongate  Kilwinning.  I 
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find  him  surrounded  by  the  best 
known  scholars  of  Edinburgh.  I 
read  the  brief  minute  upon  the  books 
of  that  meeting  :  "  The  Right  Wor- 
shipful Master  having  observed  that 
Brother  Burns  was  at  present  in  the 
Lodge,  who  is  well  known  as  a  great 
poetic  writer,  and  for  a  late  publica- 
tion of  his  works,  which  have  been 
universally  commended,  and  sub- 
mitted that  he  should  be  assumed 
a  member  of  this  Lodge,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to,  and  he  was 
assumed  accordingly."  That  minute 
went  upon  the  lodge  -  book,  and  it 
is  preserved  to-day  in  Lodge  Canon- 
gate  Kil winning  among  her  choicest 
treasures.  There  is  no  minute  in 
the  St  Andrew's  lodge -books  that 
Robert  Burns  ever  passed  the  door 
of  that  Lodge,  and  his  visit  there 
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would  have  gone  for  ever  from  the 
memory  of  man  if  Burns  had  not 
happened  to  refer  to  it  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend.  The  lodge -books  of 
those  days  were  very  imperfectly 
kept.  I  have  observed  that  some 
of  the  minutes  of  Lodge  Canongate 
Kil winning  during  these  years  were 
not  even  signed.  In  fact,  the  April 
meeting  of  Lodge  Canongate  Kil- 
winning  in  1787  is  not  minuted  at 
all.  But  here  is  that  prized  and 
honoured  minute,  making  Burns  an 
affiliated  member  of  this  Lodge. 

There  is  a  picture  on  the  walls 
of  this  room  representing  Burns 
crowned  as  Poet- Laureate  of  Lodge 
Canongate  Kilwinning.  That  pic- 
ture hangs  perhaps  in  every  State 
of  the  Union.  It  hangs  to-day  in 
every  shire  of  Scotland,  produced 
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and  reproduced  in  various  forms 
and  different  sizes.  Yet  it  is  said 
by  some  very  worthy  men  that  this 
installation  of  Robert  Burns  as  Poet- 
Laureate  of  Lodge  Canongate  Kil- 
winning  never  took  place — that  the 
event  portrayed  in  the  picture  of 
Brother  Watson,  painted  in  1845, 
had  no  existence.  Let  us  look  at 
the  picture  itself.  Neither  you,  nor 
I,  nor  any  other  person  supposes 
that  this  picture  is  a  photograph  or 
an  exact  reproduction  of  that  scene 
in  this  Lodge.  We  all  have  seen 
the  picture  of  Wellington  and  his 
staff-officers.  Does  any  man  believe 
for  a  moment  that  Wellington  was 
ever  surrounded  by  his  staff-officers 
as  shown  in  that  picture  ?.  We  all 
have  seen  the  picture  of  Shakespeare 
and  his  friends.  These  pictures  are 
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not  presumed  to  be  strictly  accurate 
in  depicting  what  actually  took  place, 
but  for  that  reason  are  we  not  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  that  Wellington  and 
his  troops  stood  that  day  as  a.  wall 
of  fire  around  Saxon  institutions  and 
liberty,  and  held  the  line  against 
Napoleon's  cavalry  ?  Are  we  to 
be  told  that  Shakespeare  did  not 
live  in  London  at  the  time  of  Ben 
Jonson  and  the  worthy  poets  of  that 
generation  ? 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and 
calmly  consider.  Friends  may  differ. 
Some  may  think  that  this  ceremony 
never  took  place.  We  are,  never- 
theless, friends.  If  one  person  puts 
together,  by  the  law  of  deduction,  a 
certain  lot  of  premisses,  and  finds  a 
particular  result  in  his  own  mind,  I 
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am  none  the  less  a  friend  of  that 
individual  because  I  find,  after  the 
same  reasoning,  a  logical  deduction 
that  leads  me  to  think  otherwise. 
Proof  is  to  be  found  in  tradition 
and  in  actual  evidence.  There  is 
much  in  tradition,  and  many  of  the 
incidents  in  Burns'  life  are  known 
only  by  tradition.  What  is  tradi- 
tion ?  It  is  when  one  generation 
passes  on  to  another  an  idea  or 
statement  which  is  known  and 
accepted  as  true. 

I  was  once  at  the  sweet  and 
beautiful  home  of  the  nieces  of 
Robert  Burns,  the  Misses  Begg. 
They  told  me  that  when  Burns 
came  home  from  working  in  the 
field  he  would  take  a  half-hour  and 
go  up  to  a  little  room  that  had  a 
little  pine  table,  and  upon  that  table 
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he  would  write  the  poems  that  he 
had  ploughed  up  in  the  field  ;  and 
the  nieces  told  me  that  their  mother 
could  hardly  wait  till  the  dinner 
was  over,  and  Burns  back  to  his 
work,  before  she,  his  youngest  sister, 
ran  up  to  that  room  and  literally 
devoured  those  poems.  Am  I  to  be- 
lieve or  disbelieve  that  ?  It  was  not 
written  in  a  book,  but  was  told  me, 
ninety  years  after  the  production  of 
"  The  Daisy  "  and  "  The  Twa  Dogs," 
by  the  daughter  of  the  youngest  sister 
of  Robert  Burns,  and  I  believe  it. 

Long  years  after  "  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night"  was  written,  Gil- 
bert Burns  said  that  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  while  walking  across  the 
fields,  his  brother  Robert  recited  to 
him  that  wonderful  poem,  and  he 
spoke  of  the  emotion  that  thrilled 
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him.  When  I  am  told  of  that,  am 
I  to  doubt  it  ?  There  is  something 
in  the  Scriptures  about  holding  fast 
to  the  old  traditions  and  keeping 
secure  the  old  landmarks. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  initiated 
in  Lodge  No.  7,  in  Hudson,  New 
York,  they  told  me  that  Brand,  the 
half-breed  Indian,  had  once  sat  in 
that  Lodge.  It  was  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  before  I  was  made  a 
Mason,  and  it  is  twenty-six  years 
since  this  fact  which  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  was  made  known  to  me. 
It  was  never  on  record.  It  was 
told  me  that  once  in  a  massacre, 
when  a  man  was  tied  to  a  tree  and 
the  fagots  piled  about  him,  and  the 
flames  were  beginning  to  mount  and 
crackle,  that  man,  thinking  no  one 
was  present  —  nothing  but  the  all- 
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seeing  eye  of  God — remembered  the 
hailing  sign  of  distress.  In  that 
vast  wilderness,  he  made  the  sign. 
Brand,  the  half-breed  Indian,  who  had 
been  made  a  Mason  in  Canada,  rushed 
into  the  flames  and  cut  his  prisoner 
free,  because  he  was  a  brother  Mason. 
Am  I  to  believe  that  tradition  ? 
When  my  sons  join  that  Lodge, 
will  I  not  tell  it  to  them  ?  Years 
may  pass  before  I  take  them  by 
the  hand  as  brother  Masons  ;  but 
the  first  thing  I  will  tell  them  will 
be  that  Brand  once  sat  there.  And 
when  speaking  of  my  connection 
with  Lodge  Canongate  Kil winning, 
I  will  tell  them  that  the  great  poet 
Robert  Burns  sat  in  this  Lodge,  and 
was  made  her  Poet-Laureate ;  that 
I  received  it  from  brethren  who 
voiced  the  fact  from  those  who  knew 
c 
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him,  and  within  these  walls  took  him 
by  the  hand. 

I  remember  the  time  when  I  re- 
ceived honorary  affiliation  here,  four 
years  ago.  It  was  a  proud  hour 
of  my  life  to  come  up  to  this  Lodge, 
with  its  old  associations,  and  the 
first  thing  told  me  was  that  there, 
in  that  Poet's  Corner,  Robert  Burns 
was  made  Poet-Laureate. 

But  tradition  is  not  all.  We  are 
living  only  in  the  second  or  third 
generation  from  that  day.  There 
are  men  still  living  who  took  the 
hands  of  those  who  knew  Robert 
Burns.  I  do  not  care  whether  it 
is  the  second  or  third  generation  ; 
tradition  in  a  great  family  is  bound 
to  be  true.  Half  of  the  history  of 
the  noble  families  of  Scotland  is 
to  -  day  unwritten  ;  but  the  trans- 
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mitted  tradition  of  those  families 
is  truer  than  much  of  the  history 
that  has  been  put  upon  paper.  A 
man  in  a  quiet  chamber,  with  cur- 
tains drawn,  may  make  characters 
that  resemble  the  poet's  writing, 
and  may  pile  up  documents  by  the 
''cord,"  which  experts  declare  to  be 
spurious.  Tradition  may  exaggerate ; 
but  always  in  the  very  core  of  tradi- 
tion there  is  the  nugget  of  truth. 

I  speak  to  some  who  have  only 
recently  joined  this  Lodge,  and  de- 
sire to  speak  plainly  and  freely,  that 
they  may  not  be  disturbed  by  float- 
ing sentences  that  come  from  outside 
sources,  but  examine  for  themselves 
straightforward  evidence  and  the 
vouchers  we  have  of  Burns  as 
Poet-Laureate  of  this  Lodge.  We 
do  not  rest  our  claims  upon  tradi- 
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tion  alone.  We  have  vouchers  of 
the  fact,  and  vouchers  that  would  be 
accepted  as  evidence  in  any  court 
of  law  in  the  world.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  written  testimony  that 
cannot  be  disputed. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Lodge  that  although  in 
1787  there  was  nothing  put  in  that 
brief  minute  about  Robert  Burns 
having  been  made  Poet- Laureate  of 
this  Lodge,  yet  twenty -eight  years 
afterwards,  while  many  men  who 
knew  of  the  event  were  still  living, 
— I  do  not  stop  to  account  for  it, 
whether  it  was  due  to  the  meagre- 
ness  or  the  slovenliness  of  the 
minutes,  —  but  twenty  -  eight  years 
afterwards — only  eighteen  and  a  half 
years  after  the  poet's  death — when 
everybody  had  Burns  blazed  upon 
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him  as  the  genius  of  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1815,  when  it  was  proposed 
that  a  mausoleum  should  be  erected 
over  the  poet's  grave  in  Dumfries, 
this  grand  old  Lodge  put  upon  re- 
cord that  it  would  give  twenty 
guineas  towards  that  mausoleum, 
becaiise  Burns  was  the  Poet -Lau- 
reate of  Canongate  Kil winning. 
And,  as  if  to  make  the  link  secure, 
the  brother  who  seconded  that 
motion  in  committee  was  Mr  Charles 
Moore,  the  very  man  who  signed 
the  minute  as  Depute  -  Master  of 
Burns'  affiliation  in  this  Lodge  in 
1787,  and,  therefore,  was  bound  to 
know  whether  he  had  been  made 
Poet-Laureate  or  not. 

Am  I  to  be  told  that  this  Lodge, 
with  its  Christopher  North,  and  its 
members  known  throughout  the 
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world,  would  try  to  make  out  that 
Robert  Burns  was  Poet-Laureate  of 
this  Lodge  if  he  were  not  ?  If  you 
do  not  know  Scotsmen,  I  do,  and 
when  they  subscribe  they  are  pretty 
sure  to  know  what  they  are  sub- 
scribing to. 

Take  a  parallel  instance.  There 
was  another  doubter,  a  person  by  the 
name  of  Ignatius  Donelly,  who  made 
a  trip  to  Stratford  -  on  -  Avon.  He 
went  fortified  with  a  book  of  960 
pages  under  his  arm  to  prove  to  the 
good  people  of  Stratford  that  Shake- 
speare was  not  a  poet  at  all, — that 
Lord  Bacon  had  written  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  There  is  not  a  book 
so  thick  or  a  volume  so  thin  that  can 
take  the  place  in  this  Lodge  of  the 
immortal  memory  of  Robert  Burns 
as  our  Poet- Laureate. 
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What  other  witnesses  have  we  ? 
I  summon  Henry  Mackenzie  —  to 
whom  Walter  Scott  dedicated  his 
'  Waverley '  —  the  author  of  '  The 
Man  of  Feeling,'  who  died  in  1831, 
who  wrote  the  first  warm-hearted 
expression  of  regard  for  Burns,  and 
placed  the  first  literary  crown  on 
his  head.  I  summon  Henry  Erskine, 
the  great  wit  of  Scotland,  who  was 
a  member  of  this  Lodge,  who  lived 
until  1817  and  knew  Robert  Burns, 
and  ask  if  he  would  not  know  in 
1815  whether  Burns  had  been  Poet- 
Laureate  here  ?  I  summon  Alex- 
ander Nasmyth,  the  celebrated 
painter  and  friend  of  Burns,  who 
lived  until  1831  ;  Baron  Norton,— 
made  a  brother  the  very  night, 
February  i,  1787,  when  Burns  was 
affiliated,  —  who  lived  until  1820; 
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William  Petrie,  who  knew  the  poet 
in  1787,  and  lived  until  1845,  thus 
connecting  the  year  Burns  was  made 
Poet-Laureate  with  the  very  year 
the  picture  was  produced ;  Robert 
Ainslie,  who  made  the  tour  of  the 
Borders  with  Burns,  and  lived  until 
1838,  thereby  connecting  the  Poet  of 
Ayr  with  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  who 
was  made  Poet- Laureate  in  1835  ; 
Louis  Cauvin,  the  great  teacher, 
with  whom  Burns  studied  French 
in  Edinburgh,  who  was  made  a 
Mason  in  1778,  and  lived  until 
1825.  I  summon  Lord  Kenmore, 
who  spans  the  years  between  Burns 
and  Hogg,  who  was  made  a  Mason 
in  1786,  and  lived  until  1840.  Will 
any  one  say  that  these  men  —  all 
brethren  of  Lodge  Canongate  Kil- 
winning — would  not  know  in  1815 
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whether  Burns  was  Poet- Laureate 
here  ?  and  does  any  man  think 
that  these  men,  whose  very  names 
suggest  that  old  -  time  honour  of 
Edmund  Burke,  which  "  felt  a  stain 
like  a  wound,"  would  have  fabricated 
and  perpetuated  a  falsehood  ?  Is  it 
not  more  probable  that  these  men, 
who  saw  with  their  own  eyes,  should 
know  whether  Burns  was  Poet- 
Laureate  here,  or  self  -  appointed 
critics  of  second  sight,  living  one 
hundred  years  after  the  poet's  death  ? 
There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Campbell,  who  forms  a  connecting- 
link  between  Robert  Burns  and  this 
picture,  the  man  who  seconded  the 
motion  in  1845  to  have  this  picture 
painted.  This  man  says  that  some 
of  his  happiest  days  were  spent  with 
Burns  at  Ochtertyre  Castle.  It  has 
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been  pointed  out  that  he  would  only 
have  been  eleven  years  of  age  at 
that  time.  I  have  not  examined 
the  record,  and  cannot  say ;  but  this 
I  will  say,  that  if  any  boy  eleven 
years  of  age  had  met  Burns,  and 
did  not  remember  it  to  tell  to  his 
friends  and  descendants,  he  had 
better  never  have  been  born. 

I  will  take  a  leaf  out  of  my  own 
book.  I  met  Horace  Greeley,  the 
great  editor  of  a  New  York  paper, 
when  a  lad.  I  followed  him  for 
two  days,  willing  to  touch  even  the 
hem  of  his  garment,  and  to  shake 
his  hand.  When  I  was  ten  years 
of  age,  there  came  a  man  to  our 
town  to  give  a  series  of  poetic  lec- 
tures— John  G.  Saxe.  I  remember 
the  very  seat  in  the  village  church 
where  I  sat  those  nights.  When  I 
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was  ten  years  of  age,  I  met  John 
B.  Gough.  When  eleven  years  old, 
I  was  fishing  with  a  crooked  pin 
in  a  little  stream  near  Troy,  New 
York.  A  man  passed  by,  of  stately 
mien,  and  talked  with  me,  afterwards 
President  Garfield  of  the  United 
States.  These  are  things  a  boy 
can  never  forget.  So  much  for 
reminiscence ;  and  we  can  readily 
see  how  Brother  Campbell  cherished 
the  memory. 

On  January  16,  1835,  another 
minute  appears  in  the  books  of  this 
Lodge,  to  the  effect  that  "It  was 
expedient  that  the  Honorary  Office 
of  Poet  -  Laureate  of  the  Lodge, 
which  had  been  in  abeyance  since 
the  death  of  the  immortal  Brother 
Robert  Burns,  should  be  revived, 
and  that  James  Hogg,  the  Et trick 
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Shepherd,  on  whom  his  poetical 
mantle  had  fallen,  should  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment as  the  highest  tribute  to  his 
genius  and  worth  which  the  brethren 
have  it  in  their  power  to  bestow, 
which  motion  was  unanimously  and 
enthusiastically  carried."  This  is 
another  connecting  -  link  between 
Burns  and  this  Lodge. 

There  has  been  no  man  connected 
with  this  Lodge  since  the  time  of 
Burns  who  did  not  believe  that 
Burns  was  Poet-Laureate  here.  It 
all  comes  to  this,  the  credibility  of 
the  witnesses. 

I  am  honoured  with  the  friendship 
and  affiliation  of  Lodge  No.  i, 
Mary's  Chapel.  The  Master  of 
that  Lodge,  whom  I  am  glad  to 
see  here  to-night,  has  given  me,  as 
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a  keepsake,  which  I  shall  ever 
cherish,  a  mell  or  mallet  made  of 
wood  taken  from  the  old  Parliament 
Hall  at  Edinburgh  Castle,  and 
another  bit  of  wood  taken  from 
Holyrood  Chapel.  While  I  live 
and  my  children  live  they  will  know 
that  these  are  not  fabrications,  be- 
cause they  come  to  me  direct  from 
an  honest  man  with  an  honest  heart. 
He  has  also  presented  to  me  a  little 
bit  of  wood  from  the  bed  which  wit- 
nessed the  last  sigh  of  Robert  Burns. 
I  shall  cherish  that  as  long  as  I  live, 
and  nobody  can  tell  me,  or  my  chil- 
dren, or  my  children's  children,  that 
that  piece  of  wood  was  not  part  of 
the  bed  whereon  Robert  Burns  died. 
It  depends,  my  brothers,  on  the 
credibility  of  witnesses,  and  I  know 
of  no  men  more  worthy  of  credence 
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than  those  who  used  to  come  here 
in  the  days  of  Erskine,  and  others 
associated  with  Burns  in  this  Lodge. 
What  a  galaxy  of  genius !  How 
they  pass  in  long  review  before  us ! 
How  the  old  Hall  grows  wider  and 
the  tesselated  floor  dearer  as  it  rings 
again  to  their  cheery  companionship  ! 
No  wonder  that  old  Canongate  Kil- 
winning  with  hallowed  associations 
cherishes  her  great  Laureate's  birth- 
day, and  exclaims — 

"  Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem'ry  wakes, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care. 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear." 
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' '  Wallace  Bruce  celebrates  his  country's  heroes  in  his 
own  name,  his  country's  soil  in  the  name  of  his  book,  and 
his  country's  virtues  in  every  page." — Academy. 

"  '  In  Clover  and  Heather'  is  a  volume  of  lyrics  that 
shows  considerable  freshness  and  power.  The  title  sym- 
bolises a  pretty  sentiment,  and  not  a  few  of  the  author's 
songs  suggest  very  agreeably  the  clover  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  Scottish  heather  by  their  spontaneous  and  natural 
grace,  and  a  certain  open-air  flavour  that  is  at  no  time 
common  to  writers  of  verse." — Saturday  Re-view. 

"There  is  genuine  pleasure  in  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  Mr  Wallace  Bruce's  'Clover  and  Heather.'  He  has 
prepared  a  fragrant  little  posy  of  song  which  should  be  as 
welcome  in  the  '  land  of  his  forebears '  as  in  the  land  of 

his  birth He  touches  smoothly  and  sweetly  chords  that 

have  an  echo  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic." — The  Scots- 
man. 

' '  Mr  Bruce's  verse  thrills  with  fine,  free-flowing,  vigor- 
ous spirit,  which  imparts  to  it  that  feeling  of  reality  and 
freshness  that  gives  to  the  poetry  of  Burns  its  permanent 
attraction." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  '  In  Clover  and  Heather'  contains  many  fine  poems 
and  lyrics,  full  of  freshness  and  brightness,  informed  by 
ardent  patriotism,  gentle  sentiment,  and  domestic  love." 
— Graphic. 


"  Keenly  alive  to  the  beautiful,  whether  in  art  or  in 
nature  or  home-life,  and  draws  his  inspiration  equally  from 
one  and  all Full  of  delicate  humour  and  nice  discern- 
ment."— Birmingham  Gazette. 

"A  dainty  little  volume  both  in  form  and  substance. 
The  author  possesses  a  genuine  poetic  inspiration  and  a 
happy  simple  way  of  expressing  his  ideas.  "—Northern 
Chronicle. 

"  He  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  Burns  and  of  Scott,  and  pays 
his  tribute  of  reverent  praise  to  each  of  them.  His  power 
as  a  writer  of  vivid  descriptive  poetry  is  shown  in  'The 
Yosemite'  and  'The  Hudson,'  two  poems  not  unworthy 
of  the  magnificent  scenes  which  form  their  subjects." — 
Dundee  Advertiser. 

"At  one  time  he  stirs  the  soul  like  the  sound  of  a  tram- 
pet  by  a  powerful  patriotic  appeal,  at  another  he  touches 
the  tenderer  chords  of  the  heart  by  an  engaging  picture  of 
happy  homely  affection,  or  the  tale  of  a  kindly  and  gener- 
ous deed,  and  anon  he  trips  away  on  light  and  airy  strain. 
He  has  an  accent  for  all  moods"— Perthshire  Journal. 

' '  Whether  Mr  Bruce  sings  to  us  of  our  own  purple  hill- 
sides and  rippling  burns,  or  pictures  for  us  the  mirror  lake 
and  lofty  mountains  of  his  own  country,  we  are  charmed 
alike  by  his  glowing  patriotism  and  his  faithfulness  to 
nature.  With  all  his  heart  he  strives  to  cement  the  brother- 
hood of  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations.  When 
he  sings  of  nature  his  touch  is  light  and  effective ;  when 
he  speaks  of  his  own  country  his  heart  breathes  in  every 
line ;  when  he  touches  on  things  unseen  and  eternal,  it  is 
with  reverence  and  simplicity. " — Liverpool  Mercury. 
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